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volume of his work, which is yet to appear, we shall see further light 
thrown upon the problem, as well as some of the mistakes of the first 
volume avoided. At any rate, no future biographer of Luther can 
afford to neglect this book, written, as it is, with a thoroughly modern 
conception of history, and giving, as it does, the views which a histo- 
rian of literature entertains of the great German reformer. 

Geo. H. Ferris. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 



Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland. Von 
R. Rocholl. Leipzig : A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachfolger (Geo. Bohme), 1897. Pp- x " + 594' 8vo. 
M. 8.50. 

The writer is well known as an influential Lutheran churchman 
(he is Kirchenrath in Diisseldorf), as the author of a large work on the 
philosophy of history, and as a contributor to the new edition of the 
Realencyklopaedie. In the compass of a single volume he has attempted 
to give a sketch of Lutheranism in Germany from the beginning to the 
present time. There seems to be no other work that covers the same 
ground. The task would have been large enough jf the author had 
contented himself with a discussion of great movements and characters; 
but he has evidently been ambitious to omit the mention of no impor- 
tant name, book, or fact, and the result is a not very readable epitome 
of Lutheran history. The necessity of extreme condensation has con- 
duced to a terseness and nervousness of style uncommon among the 
Germans. Half-line sentences abound. The average length of sen- 
tences would probably not much exceed a line and a half. Many para- 
graphs consist of a line or less. Verbs are often omitted. The author's 
reputation as a philosophical historian is a sufficient guarantee that he 
would not present his condensed facts in a disconnected or illogical 
manner. On the contrary, the work is written pragmatically, and the 
aim has been to present Lutheranism in all its aspects as a segment of 
the great circle of Christian history. While a work of this kind might 
have been readily compiled from the multitudinous monographs that 
are available on the various epochs and aspects of Lutheranism, the 
author assures us that he has drawn his materials to a great extent 
directly from the sources, and that he has used some archival sources 
never before employed. The amount of pertinent quotation from the 
sources is really astonishing. 
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The work is divided into three books. The first treats of the Intro- 
duction {Einfuhrung), the second of the Progress (Aus/Mrung) (1600 
onward), and the third of the Accomplishment {Durchfuhrung) of the 
Reformation (1800 onward). 

The history of the Lutheran Reformation has been studied so 
minutely of late years, and the results of recent research have been so 
fully published, that one could not expect to find much fresh material 
in a short history of this kind, however diligently the writer may have 
labored. The facts are well presented from a distinctively Lutheran 
point of view. There is no adequate recognition of the great mediaeval 
evangelical movement that covered Europe with its influence long before 
Luther's time, and with whose principles Luther was thoroughly sym- 
pathetic during the early years of his reforming career. From the 
present work one would be able to form no just conception of the wide- 
spread and determined revolt against the state-church scheme that 
Luther felt himself forced by circumstances to adopt, but which was 
antagonistic to his own sentiments. 

Even Zwinglianism receives less recognition than might have been 
expected even from so pronounced a Lutheran as Rocholl. The author 
is disposed to attribute the rise of the memorial view of the Supper among 
the Swiss to Carlstadt's influence. How far Zwingli was personally influ- 
enced by Carlstadt cannot be determined, but the readiness with which the 
Carlstadt-Zwinglian view was received throughout Switzerland, in France, 
Italy, etc., shows that this view was inherent in the humanistic mode 
of thought that prevailed in these regions, and that it needed only to be 
formulated in order to be generally adopted. The author does not 
sufficiently recognize the relationship of Luther's doctrine of the com- 
munication of idioms, of the ubiquity of Christ's humanity, and of the 
real presence in the Supper, with the old Alexandrian theology perpet- 
uated in neo-Platonism and mysticism ; nor the relationship of the 
Reformed view of the Supper and the Reformed denial of the com- 
munication of idioms and of the ubiquity of Christ's humanity with the 
old Antiochian modes of thought perpetuated to some extent in mediaeval 
nominalism and in humanism. For Zwingli to have accepted Luther's 
view of the Supper would have involved a complete revolution in his 
Christology and his entire mode of thought. 

The author's account of the Lutheran controversies is as luminous, 
perhaps, as could be expected in the space available, but falls far short 
of the requirements of an advanced student of doctrine-history. These 
controversies were unsurpassed in their bitterness and did much toward 
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destroying religious life in Germany. The author frankly admits 
that they were largely due to Luther's recklessness and inconsistency 
of statement, and to his utter lack of system. In fact, he asserts that 
Luther's greatness consists precisely in his lack of system (p. 62). He 
recognizes and seeks to apologize for Luther's almost unexampled coarse- 
ness. He glories in Luther's catholicity, and calls attention to the fact that 
Luther wished the ritual of the church to be such that a foreigner who 
could not understand the preaching would be compelled to say that a 
Lutheran church visited was "a right papal church, and that there was 
no difference or very little" (p. 73). Luther's willingness to adopt 
episcopacy is also referred to. The author regards Luther's complicity 
in the bigamous practice of Philip of Hesse as "the greatest blot on 
the Reformation history and on the life of Luther" (p. 67). Luther's 
ineffective striving against territorialism (as embodied in the maxim, 
Cuius regio eius religio) is repeatedly referred to. The author himself, 
somewhat in the spirit of English high-churchmen, regards the com- 
plete control of the church by the state as a misfortune and an anomaly. 
The appropriateness of the designations of the second and third 
books is not very obvious. The second book includes the rise and growth 
of Lutheran scholasticism, of syncretism, of pietism, and of rational- 
ism. Regarding the origin of Lutheran scholasticism the author, with 
some plausibility, takes issue with the Protestant Gervinus and the 
Catholic Werner, who agree in attributing it to the necessity felt by 
Protestant polemicists to combat the Jesuists with their own weapons. 
He maintains that it would have arisen apart from this circumstance 
from the very nature of the situation. This is probably true, but we 
cannot doubt the profound influence of Jesuitical theologizing on that of 
the German Lutherans. Syncretism, an irenical movement led by 
George Calixtus, which, in opposition to Lutheran orthodoxy, was dis- 
posed to assume a friendly attitude toward Calvinism and to recognize 
even in Roman Catholicism and in evangelical sects a modicum of 
good, represents an earnest effort to harmonize systems fundamentally 
antagonistic. It was the occasion of some of the most violent politico- 
ecclesiastial procedures of the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Pietism the author regards as in part an outcome of syncretism, which 
loosened the bonds of Lutheran church organization and encouraged 
separatistic efforts. Little sympathy is shown for this "morbid 
phenomenon." The relation of pietism to old-evangelical thought and 
life, as this had been perpetuated among the sects of the Reformation 
and later times, is not sufficiently recognized. Even the chiliastic ele- 
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ment in pietism had its prototype in mediaeval and Reformation parties. 
The reaction against dead formalism was sure to come sooner or later 
in some shape ; but this does not excuse the neglect of effort to find a 
more remote source in the thought and life of the past. 

The modern period, treated in Book III, includes the romanticism 
and rationalism that were in part a product of the French Revolution, the 
Union of 1817 with the mediating theology represented by Schleier- 
macher, Nitsch, Twesten, Julius Miiller, Marheinicke, Dorner, etc., the 
recent Tubingen school, Ritschlianism, etc. The author looks with the 
utmost disfavor on the Union, which he ascribes to the efforts of an 
"erring, well-meaning king." He thinks that this effort to unite the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches might have been expected to result, 
as it did, in the formation of a third communion, side by side with the 
mutually antagonistic historical Protestant churches. He fully sympa- 
thizes with the polemical attitude assumed by the strict Lutherans 
toward this movement. He regards the loss of the evangelical (Luth- 
eran) church in connection with the Union as similar to that of the 
Anglican church in the growth of non-conformity. 

The author does not wholly ignore the influence of philosophy on 
the development of German theology ; yet within the prescribed space 
an adequate exposition of this influence was clearly impracticable. 

In conclusion it may be said that the work is a masterpiece of con- 
densed exposition, and that it is almost encyclopaedic in the range of 
its topics. Each book is subdivided into sections and chapters, and 
the matter is skillfully and logically arranged. The notes are gathered 
at the end of the volume. Good indexes render the work convenient 

for reference. 

Albert Henry Newman. 
McMaster University. 



The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, D.D. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1896. Pp. 
xl+406 ; cloth. $2. 

The printers have given the author's thought an attractive outward 
setting. The paper is thick, the type large, the margins wide, the pages 
inviting. 

Out of review articles and papers read before historical societies 
have grown the eight chapters into which the book is divided. The 
original material has been so reconstructed and supplemented as, in its 



